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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 

Paragraph 



Purpose 1 

Arrangement and scope 2 

Difficulties of terminology 3 

Revisions and supplements 4 



1. Purpose. — The object of this handbook is to furnish a simple 
guide for the U. S. soldier cooperating with the British. 

2. Arrangement and scope. — Within the limitations imposed by 
security and size, the handbook shows, in order, the relation between 
the British Army and Government; the organization and equipment 
of the various arms and services; and some of the principles practiced 
by the forces operating in the field. Information on ranks, uniforms, 
insignia, maps, conventional signs and symbols, military and other 
terms, abbreviations, and pertinent miscellaneous topics has been 
included to permit ready reference and a reasonable understanding of 
the British military system. 

3. Difficulties of terminology. — a. Familiar words used in un- 
familiar senses by the British may at times be confusing. Differences in 
both terminology and meaning are indicated throughout the text, but 
some terms recur so frequently that they must be discussed briefly here. 

6. The use of the terms “unit” and “formation” differs from that in 
the U. S. Army. In general, in British terminology a “unit” is an 
organization of a single arm or service operating both tactically and 
administratively under a single commander, whereas a “formation” 
is a combination of units of different arms and services to the strength 
of a brigade or more. The largest unit is ordinarily called a battalion, 
but cavalry (horse and mechanized), artillery, and reconnaissance 
regiments are also units, since they operate both tactically and 
administratively under a single commander. Brigades, divisions, 
corps, armies, and groups of armies are formations. 

c. The term “regiment” as used by the British may have several 
meanings. 

(1) “Regiment” is used to designate a combatant arm such as the 
Royal Regiment of Artillery. (See pars. 20 a and 28a.) 

(2) Mechanized cavalry includes such units as the armoured car 
regiments and the various tank regiments of the Royal Armoured 
Corps (see pars. 37 a and 1676). An artillery “regiment” indicates an 
artillery unit composed of a standard number of officers, men, and 
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weapons, but the number varies according to the type (field, medium, 
anti-aircraft, anti-tank, etc. — see par. 28a). 

(3) “Regiment” may be used to designate a parent organization for 
a number of infantry battalions. For example, The Royal Sussex 
Regiment (see par. 167fir) might include any number of infantry bat- 
talions which have neither trained nor fought together but which have 
a historic name in common (see par. 23). 

(4) On occasion, in order to obtain brevity, a battalion of the Royal 
Tank Regiment (R Tanks) may be referred to, for example, as 6 R 
Tanks (i. e., the 6th Battalion of the Royal Tank Regiment — see 
pars. 37a and 168a). 

d. In tactical organizations the British term “brigade” indicates an 
organization roughly equivalent to a U. S. reinforced regiment (see 
par. 25 and fig. 107), and British “battery” indicates an artillery unit 
which is comparable in size to a U. S. field artillery battalion rather 
than a U. S. battery (see par. 28c). 

e. In view of their extensive use by the British, abbreviations have 
been frequently indicated throughout the text. For various categories 
of abbreviations, see chapter 10. 

/. Slight differences between American spelling and British spelling 
should cause no difficulty (see par. 174). Except for the U. S. terms 
in paragraphs 171 and 172 (and occasionally elsewhere), British 
spelling must be followed in the case of a few military terms which 
occur repeatedly in British references and orders, such as “anti- 
aircraft,” “anti-tank,” “armour,” “armoured,” “defence,” “counter- 
battery,” etc. On its first (and sometimes later) use, any British 
term that may present confusion is usually followed in the text by 
the equivalent U. S. term in parentheses. The terms “petrol” and 
“gasoline,” as well as “wireless” and “radio” and other pairs of 
equivalents, are frequently used interchangeably. 

4. Revisions and supplements. — a. Revisions . — All errors or sug- 
gested changes and additions should be reported to the Dissemination 
Branch of the Military Intelligence Service, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

b. Supplements . — Brief discussions of the Royal Air Force and 
civilian defence organizations have been included because of the close 
relation between these organizations and the British Army. Further 
supplements may be added from time to time. 
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Chapter 2 
GENERAL 



Paragraph 

British Empire 5 

United Kingdom 6 

Houses of Parliament 7 

Cabinet . _ 8 

Privy Council : 9 

Conduct of war 10 



5. British. Empire. — The British Empire, or the British Common- 
wealth of Nations as it is now frequently termed, is an association of 
some 60 separate territories, scattered across every continent, owing 
a common allegiance to the British Crown. British territories include 
dominions, colonies, the Indian Empire, protectorates, and mandates. 

a. Dominions . — Dominions (Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa) are autonomous communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status and in no way subordinate one to another in any aspect 
of their domestic or external affairs. No formal written document 
binds the dominions to the United Kingdom (par. 6) and their virtual 
independence as sovereign states was recognized by the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom in the Statute of Westminister (1931). In fact, 
only the link of a common sovereign and a common tradition — stronger 
than any written document or treaty — holds this free association of 
peoples together. 

b. Colonies . — Colonies are territories in a state of dependency 
toward the United Kingdom. This dependence varies according to 
the degree of social development of the colony. The more advanced, 
such as Ceylon, enjoy their own local legislatures. 

c. Indian Empire . — The Indian Empire, a subcontinent in itself, 
stands in a separate category. Its constitution is in process of transi- 
tion toward a federal system of government comprising both British 
India and the Native States, the latter of which are administered by 
their own rulers. India’s eventual entry into the comity of dominions 
is an expressed aim of British policy. 

d. Protectorates. — Protectorates, such as Zanzibar, for the most part 
retain their own native or tribal rulers, but relations with foreign 
states are conducted by the British Government, which is also re- 
sponsible for their protection. 
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e. Mandates. — Mandates, such as Palestine, are territories, for- 
merly belonging to enemy countries in the First World War, submitted 
to British trusteeship under the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

6. United Kingdom. — a. The United Kingdom consists of Great 
Britain (England and Wales, and Scotland), Northern Ireland, the 
Channel Islands, and the Isle of Man (fig. 1). The latter three have 
their own lawmaking bodies for local purposes. 

b. The United Kingdom is a constitutional or limited monarchy, 
that is, a Parliamentary democracy in which the King “reigns, but 
does not rule.” The King is the legal head of the state, and em- 
bodies the unity of the nation. He can exercise the royal prerogative 
in a wide variety of ways, and all acts of Parliament require his 
assent. Yet in practice he performs no official act without the advice 
of one of his Ministers. Parliament itself is opened with a speech by 
the King, but it is a speech prepared by his Ministers, who are drawn 
from the majority party in Parliament in peacetime or from several 
parties as in the present wartime coalition. 

7. Houses of Parliament. — The Houses of Parliament, consisting 
of the House of Lords and the House of Commons, comprise the 
supreme lawmaking body of the realm. 

a. House oj Commons . — Members of the House of Commons (MP’s) 
are elected by universal adult franchise. The life of an ordinary 
Parliament may be 5 years, but the present wartime Parliament has 
extended its duration by majority vote in order to avoid interruption 
of the war effort. Any voter may offer himself as a candidate for 
election in any constituency in the country, no matter where his 
ordinary residence may be, provided he receives the required number 
of nominations and pays a deposit of $600, which is subject to forfeit 
if he fails to obtain one-eighth of the total votes polled. Most 
members of the House of Commons are elected on a party program. 
In the present House of Commons the Conservative Party has the 
largest representation; then come the Labour Party and the Liberal 
Party. Other parties with small representation are the Independent 
Labour and the Communist. 

b. House oj Lords . — The House of Lords consists of peers who have 
a hereditary or official right to attend, together with persons raised to 
the peerage in recognition of their public services. The Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and 21 other bishops also sit in the House of 
Lords. The main function of the House of Lords today is to act as 
a check on legislation: it cannot initiate legislation, but it can delay, or 
recommend amendments to, any bill except one that authorizes taxa- 
tion or expenditure. If, however, the House of Commons passes a bill 
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for the third time in spite of its rejection by the House of Lords, the 
latter must acquiesce, and the bill becomes law when the King’s 
assent is given. In principle the King may veto legislation, but the 
right has not been used for so many years that it may be said to be 
obsolete. (On the peerage, see also par. 163.) 

8. Cabinet. — a. The simplest description of the Cabinet is that it 
is a bridge between the legislative and executive organs of government. 
The Ministers who compose it are, or become, members of one of the 
two Houses. The Cabinet must derive support from a majority in the 
House of Commons, and its members, except when there is a coalition 
or national government, are drawn from the predominant party in 
that House. 

b. The functions of Cabinet Ministers correspond closely to those 
of the secretaries of the executive departments of the United States 
Government. In normal times each Minister except the Prime 
Minister is in charge of some department of government, but in the 
present Cabinet there are several members who have been freed of 
departmental duties in order to devote greater time to the direction 
of the war. 

c. The Cabinet depends for its tenure on the support of the majority 
of the House of Commons. If that support is withdrawn, either on a 
vote of confidence or on the rejection of major legislation, the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet are bound by custom, though only by custom, 
to resign. In practice, however, it would be impossible for any Cabinet 
which lacked the confidence of the Commons to continue long in office, 
since proposed legislation could be rejected by the House of Commons, 
which also controls the purse strings of government. Historically and 
in name the Cabinet is the working committee of government; in 
fact its members are appointed by the King on the Prime Minister’s 
recommendation. 

d. All sessions of the Cabinet are secret. Theoretically, no differ- 
ences of opinion can exist within it, and externally none do exist. It 
stands or falls as a unit. 

e. At the present time there exists an inner War Cabinet consisting 
of seven members, including the Prime Minister. 

9. Privy Council. — The Privy Council, out of which the Cabinet 
historically grew, is a body of advisers to the King which sanctions acts 
of government that are not within the province of Parliament. Its size 
is not limited. Under special wartime legislation certain emergency 
powers are conferred upon the Privy Council. The King may issue 
Orders in Council through the Cabinet acting as a committee of the 
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Privy Council, and Parliamentary sanction need not be required for 
such Orders. 

10. Conduct of war. — a. The three Cabinet members who are 
most directly connected with naval, military, and air-force matters 
are the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Secretary of State for War, 
and the Secretary of State for Air. 

b. In addition, the present Cabinet includes a Minister of State 
to supervise production, a Minister of Supply, and a Minister of Air- 
craft Production. The Prime Minister now holds the portfolio of 
Minister of Defence. 

c. The Committee of Imperial Defence, which includes the Prime 
Minister, appropriate Cabinet Ministers, and the Chiefs of Staff, 
determines questions affecting the general strategic defence of the 
British Empire, though the dominions generally provide for the 
defence of their own territories and adjacent waters. This committee 
coordinates the work of the Royal Navy, the Army, and the Royal 
Air Force. 
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Section I 

SUPREME COMMAND 

Paragraph 



General 11 

Army Council 12 

War Office 13 

General Staff 14 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War 15 



11. General. — The armed forces of the nation — the Royal Navy, 
the Army, and the Royal Air Force — function under separate Minis- 
tries: namely, the Admiralty, the War Office, and the Air Ministry. 
These Ministries are coordinated by the War Cabinet. 

12. Army Council. — The Army is directly under the command of 
the Army Council. The senior military member is the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff. All orders are issued in the name of the Army 
Council, not by the Secretary of State for War, who is, however, indi- 
vidually responsible to the War Cabinet for the business of the Army. 

13. War Office. — Under the direction of the Army Council is the 
War Office, the organization of which (fig. 2) is fundamentally similar 
to that of the War Department of the United States.* 

14. General Staff. — a. The Department of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff is divided into the following directorates: 

* The U. S. “war department"' itself was called “War Office" from its foundation in 1777 until 1789 — 
see the seal on the title page. 
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(1) Directorate of Military Operations. 

(2) Directorate of Military Intelligence. 

(3) Directorate of Signals. 

(4) Directorate of Staff Duties. 

(5) Directorate of Military Training. 

(6) Directorate of Weapons and Vehicles. 

(7) Directorate of Armoured Fighting Vehicles. 

(8) Directorate of Royal Artillery. 

(9) Directorate of Air. 

(10) Directorate of the Home Guard and Territorial Army. 

(11) Directorate of American Liaison and Munitions. 

The Directorate of Anti-Aircraft and Coast Defence has been abolished, 
and its functions have been taken over mainly by the Directorate of 
Royal Artillery. The Directorate of Air handles for the War Office 
the problems of air-borne forces and air-ground cooperation. The 
Directorate of Staff Duties is responsible through the War Establish- 
ments Committee for the preparation of the War Establishments 
of all British Army units and formations. The War Establishments 
in the British service are the equivalent of the Tables of Organization 
in the U. S. Army. The War Establishment of a formation or of a 
unit changes from time to time according to the exigencies of the service. 

b. The Department of the Chief of the Imperial General Staff is 
basically concerned with military policy (which includes war-planning, 
training, historical research, and military intelligence) and with coor- 
dinating the activities of the other staff departments. 

c. The Department of the Adjutant-General to the Forces is con- 
cerned with personnel, which includes recruiting, organization, admin- 
istration, military discipline, and medical services. In general, its 
functions are a combination of those of G-l , The Adjutant General, The 
Surgeon General, and The Judge Advocate General in the U. S. Army. 

d. The Department of the Quarter-Master-General is concerned 
with quartering the Army, with road, railway, and sea transport, 
with construction and maintenance of buildings and fortifications, with 
supply of food, forage, and fuel, and with remount and veterinary 
service. In general, its functions include those of G-4 and some of 
those of The Quartermaster General and the Chief of Engineers in 
the U. S. Army. 

e. The Department of the Director-General of Army Requirements 
is concerned with formulating Army material requirements and trans- 
mitting them to and coordinating them with the Ministry of Supply. 
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Figure 2. — Organization of the War Office (showing its relation to other Ministries). 



15. Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War. — The De- 
partment of the Permanent Under-Secretary of State for War is 
charged with the conduct of War Office business, including all finance 
and accounting, and with administration of the Royal Army Chap- 
lains’ Department and the Royal Army Pay Corps. This conserva- 
tive civilian department, because of its powers of veto in financial 
matters, has great influence in the War Office even in time of war. 
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